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In recent speeches and writings, Congressman John Brademas has. presented . 


A. » ote r ’ 


a strong’ case for the development of broad analytical frameworks Rh 


within which legislators, governors, state educationai officials, university 


administrators, faculty members, and others can make wiser decisions about ; . 


. post~secondzry sdueakseds” ‘Although his point was made in the context of 


’ problems of finauce that “have ‘awed. large since 1970, the si may 
de . 3 
be applied to many ‘issues. In is. not that we se much need to generate from 


o 
research a stream of specific ancwers to sitie-and-holids problems, a narrow © 


social~engincering approach, as we need additional wavs , of grasping the com- 
; Die realities of education aud especially its en coordination, an . = 


approach of “increased sophistication. Ta fact, it has become ieee by snow * 


: 


that research on education, especially higher edueation, will not produce 


. trillianut technical solutions to pressing operational problems:—we must ° 
* . relinquish that expectation of. educational R&D. ’ Research affects educa- 


_ tional practices significantly in ways that are broad, slow, an¢ unobt ru- 


sive, primagily by helping us to understand educational phenomena differently. 


Te can alter dnecrementelly the premisés upon which decisions are made and add ig 


? 
. 


angles of vision thet. lead to new insights. ’ . - 


C3 6 ? : F 
As we Jock around for research that may cause us to see things in a 
ee 7 ’ ’ e, 


different Light, we find we ere still unger invested and short-handed. 


. * & 
Congressnin Brademas*noied: "Surely it is anomalous that there has been 


. 


& 


so little intetlectual effort of high quality directed to research on’ and F io 


analysis of those institutions of wur- society that presumably incarnate and 


advance intellectual effort." - “Recent years have seen some improvement, in 


¢ id 


rie nassive work of The, Ceynets Commission (now eaune tty 01 Higher Education; 
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the ineeaned werent of the American “Council on Education and other E 
a 2 . 


national associations to policy analysis, ‘and a greater investment by social 


“ ° = s 
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i é scientists in the aus, of higher education. . But the recent improvement ‘is 


oly a beginning. Indeed, we may, He only standing stil) an the: contribution 


e * na 


of inquiry to practice, or even falling Bendis since practitioners work in 


ae 


e 


turbulent environments, jietcaieautae times in which new problems may, race 


. ahead of hew answers to old probleme. , 7 it 


e 


See in which we can turn. One is to history: as 80 dtten fcacehad: those ‘who 
: ‘wil not nearn from history are doomed ~ to repeat the errors ot the pases, A 


- 


Preeti direction is to cross-national eoupariéon: those who will not learn 


sg from the experience of athee dountyies are likely to répeat the errors of 


. .° * 3 a) + 
others. In thinking ‘about_postsecondary education, Americans have remained, - 


system; we know our system has been the one most widely acclaimed since the 


second quarter of this century; we aré geographically separated ‘from the pther 
‘ : P € . 
ee national models ; we have many unique features; and we:are busy dnd have 


* 


" more preeeing things, td do in Montana as well as in New. York than to ask how. ‘ 
“hi 


che Austrians and Swedes do it. But there is a great deal to learn ,ebout 


% - 


ourselves by learning ‘about others, in this very important sector: of, society 
‘to which we devote our lives, and it is-wise that we learn in advance of 


. the time when events will force us to do ‘so. ‘To‘use an analogy, American 
business could have studied the Japanese vay of BUARB EER organization, and 


° ve # ‘a 


the German way, and even the Swedish way,-a quarter of a century ago instead 


of waiting entil virtually foreed to’ du so in ee 1970s by worsening | compe~ 


ae : 


titive disadvantage and worker discontent. Macnee thinking encouragés 


e ° \ fai te 4 A ‘ 
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As we search for useful angles of vision, there are stbbecent directions F 


somewhat isolated ‘and. insular, for a number of reasons: we are the largest. 


v 


‘ 


, Brademas has called fot, from the ‘vantage point of cross-national comparison, 


‘edvfcation as a sub-government of the national state. The effort has been to 


“‘achteye order, effectivencss, and equity by national rules applied across 


a nationalized system of Finances but also: (a) ae nationalization of the “e 


the long view in which, for once, ’we might get in front of ‘our problems. “We ce 


° 


might even find out what not t6 do, while there is still time not to doit. - 
The perspectives that I draw from comparative research, as stated below, in- 


dicate that we are now making changes that (a) deny the prounds on which we 


Ps ° 


have been successful to date, and (b) may well lead to arrangenents that will 
a * * « * 


seriously hamper us in the future. . i 


To help develop the kind of broad analytical framework that Congressman 


oy es te Us 


Iwill develop a set of ideas here in skeletal form as five lessons, from 
aa : 


abroad. These five posuere are tnterconnected, and ,the first three, which ; 


, 


are tence "do ots or pacnitee, set the ePruckiret stage. for the last two, 


nes are affirmations of what should remain central in our ainds as touch~ 


stones of leadership and,statesmanghip in postysécondary education. ~ oes 


¢ 


Lesson-One: Central Bureaucracy Cannot Effectively Coordinate Mass. 


Higher Education.. Many nations have struggled. for a long: time to coordinate. 


a 
oa 


higher education by means of a national ministry of education, treating higher . 


~ ’ a 
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the system by a national bpreau. Good ‘examples of this approach in Western | 


Europe can be found in France, which has struggled with its PeuRab AIS ehes and 
limitations for a daptury and a half, since Napoleon created a unitary sd 
unified national system of universities; and, in Italy, which has moved in 


this direction for’ over a century, since the unification of the nation.” * 
many of the well-developéd cases, in Europe and SLARHIERY we find not only 

a $v 
ee 
curriculum with common mandated courses in centrally approved fields of study; 


° 
w 


. 


47 
a oF, 


_ National system and not of the individual ‘university or college; (c) a -' | 


, inéte ching and ‘research, so that the operating levels of che systems generally 


(b) a nationalized degree structure, in which degrees are awards of the 


« 


nationalized personnel system, in which all university personnel are members 


5 = 


of the civil service, and hired, promoted, and given. status accordingly; and ‘ 
a ae nationalized syahen of adadaeionay in which ‘national rules determine e 
access and grant ‘student rights id privileges. Such features of adminis- 


tered order within a unified spate obtain ‘strongly, © of E course, Comunist- 


 rnitenninssmeiecienstenin em 
genni oe or a 


controlled or Communist~inflenced states,-such as East Germany and Poland, 


ainpe there the’ dominant political-philosophy asserts strong state control,  , 
effected by a dependable, konedoun structure of commands” ; 


In addition, there are countries, such as West Germany, in which this re a 


heavy Yeliance on central bureaucracy takes place at the state or provincial 


e 


level of government, rather than at the national level, but with no less 
‘ ; 


thoroughness and severity.) Pgain there is the minister and his inmediate 


staff at. the ae of an apie creentarstns ila with: a division or bureau 


ow 
8 


of highed education sities hia: (or ner) in the central office through which 


all transactions pass. ; ‘ . 


This approach worked to some degree back in the days when the number of — 
° . e ¢ 
students and teachers was so small as to be characterized, in retrospect, as 


we Sf | a . « . e ‘ » 
elite higher education--andg we now know why it worked at all. A bargain was 


struck, in which power was split between bureaucrats and professors. There 

were no trustees in these systems, since private individuais were not to be 

trusted with the care of a public interest, and campus administrators did 

not constitute a separate force. . Professors ° ‘a developed the personal ti es 


and dellegial forte of contrel’ that could underpin eee ard group freedom 


were in their\hands. Notably, they elected’ their own deans and rectors and 
: . . . Y 
"kept them ‘on short-term recall and turnover. - Hence the professors were the 


power on the loca 


« 


scene, with the state ‘offictats, often remote, even entombed 

hundreds of miles aay in enh sindndebewetes monument. State bureaus 
eracy sometimes becane a mock bureaucracy, ‘a set of pretenses behind which a 
oligarchies of professors were the real rulers, nationally as well as locally. - 
The public was always iven to understand that there was single-system .ac~ | 


countability, while, in ide the structure, power was actually so fractured | 


ais and scattered that feudal lords ruled sectors of the organizaffonal countryside, 
In general, one can refer to a,traditional European mode of academic steand= 


zation, in which power is concentrated at the top (in a central bureaucratic 


staff) and at the bottom (in the hands of chaired professors), with a weak 


se "middle" ‘at the levels of the university and its major constituent parts.” 


a 


. Whatever ,the bargain-struck in the days of elite higher education, and 


: the resulting dominance of either bureaucrats or professors, the approach 


- of the unitary governmental pyramid has become increasingly deficient sas, 


. es . “ 


» expansion of the. last quarter-century has changed the scale of* operations and 


a 


the nature of academic’ tasks. ‘Student clientele is not only more numerous 
. = 4 


4, 
a” . a 


but more varied: consumer ‘demands proliferate. The connections to employment’ 


. 
- 


4 _are more Auiterous and varied: labor-force demands proliferate. The disci- - 
eo plines and fields of knowledge that a system of higher education is supposed 7 
to encompass increase steadily in nunber and variety, driven by the internal 
proliferation of specialized work as well as by demands of external ota 
, ; tional, groups. In short, the task structure of modern higher education is 


‘ e 4 
‘+ increasingly different in kind from that, found in other sectors of public 


administration, especially in the breadth of coverage of fields of knowledge 


by 
6 


> se 
‘ = 4 
‘ . 3 fi 4 ie 
z a , 


é ? , . 
_« that stretch from arc " logy to zoology, with business, law, physics, and ° 


psychology thrown in. voss the gamut of fields, knowledge is supposed “ 


to be discovered--the «search imper ative--as well as transmitted and 
t aa ee ; 4 
distributed--the teacii.1g and service imperatives. On top of this coverage 


_ “of all the higher-level specialties in modern society's division of labor — 


- , has come an accelerated nate of change which makes it all the more difficult 


for generalists at middle and top levels of cqordination to catch up with .and 


. a 


is ; a 
> comprehend what the specialists are doing. 


There is little remaining doubt about what the transition from elite to 


mass higher education means by way of required “response” of structured state 


. and national, systems: lt means, that viability increasingly depends on: 
Poy eae ‘ 


(a) plural rather than singular reactions, or the capacity to facé simulta- 


¢ 


neously in different directions with contradictory reactions s contradictory 
" : al . 
: demands; (b) quicker reactions, by at least some parts of the system, to ., 


certain of the demands; and (c) a command structure that allows -for the needed : 


x 


’ myriad adaptations ‘to the increasing variation of special contexts and local: 
* conditions. A unified system coordinated by a state bureaucracy is not set. 


- 
s 


up to work -in these ways. The unitary sygtem resists a differentiated and- 


flexible approach of diversified response. "Many reformers in and out of 


government in such countries as Sweden, France, and Italy now realize this, 


* 


at least in part, so that the name of the game for them‘at this point in . 
7 history is decentralization, an.effort to deconcentrate academic administration 

out of the capitol ‘and:central offices to regions, local authoritiés, and 

campuses; But this is extremely difficult’ to do through planned, deliberate 


effort, since state officials who have firmly-fixed power do not normally 


- give it away--abroad as well as in the United States!--especially if they are 


° 


; “control. They are almost ready to take seeinuste that great ddatrer ‘of American 


; equality. Our “dominant line of reform sinte World War’ u, ‘and at an accelerating 


“state level and then at the national, we may live to see the day when we catch r 


still maid responsible by the public, the legislature, “and the chief executive 7 


for ‘hae: occurs. But at’ least” responsible naonts aa many countries have . 


been eee Oe now to -the faults of unitary’ coorgination, 2 after long efforts \ 


to achieve its promised virtues, and aré Ghinking of ways eo break ie central.” 


federalism, Tocquevfliayaia maintained over a century ago distwhtia caine * 
‘ , . . . is ¥ 
tries can be successfully governed centrally, they~cannot be successfully 


$; 3 . : > . 
administered centrallys There is surely. no realm other, than higher education 


to which this principle can be, more justifiably applied. . Se ow = i 


- * ¥ 


Meanwhile, in the United States, historically. blessed with Secsuteuiteas: 


tion ‘aid SAveESEEy within states as well as among them, "we are hankering after _ 


‘ 


the promised viveuen? economy, ees ns elimination of overlap, reduction 


9 ~ 


of nedundancys better articulation, transferability, accountability, equity and 


rate, has been to intrude into the disorder of a market system of higher ‘gues es 


e 


tion with higher levels of coordination that promise administered order. If 


our current momentum toward bureaucratic centralism is maintained, fitst at. the 


‘ . % \ : ; 
up with our’ friends atroad or even pass them as they travel in the opposite, . . 


. 
: ° ‘ . ig 


direction. Unless ‘strong counterforces are drought into play, unitary arrange- 
ments at: the state leverwtil dacreastuyt? tte on gharacteristics of a ministry 7 : 
of education. The administrative staffs will grow, and the powers of central 5h 
board and staff will shift sileceustinely from weakly-proffered saveee toward a 
primary tate in the allotation of resources and in the approval of all decisions 


vw ‘ 
thought crucial for the system as a whole. Legislators, governors, and-relevant . 
- 1 ba 


publics who have been demanding that someone be in charge will-increasingly saddle 


3 ‘ * . 
. . . 
~ 
. ; 7 
. SINR 2 
‘. 


fe 


. 


‘ phe central, board, and staff with the responsibility for--econony, efficiency, . 


. equity," etc. ‘And the oldest organizational principle: in the vorld tells us 
Lae i oe .] 
; that authérity should be “commensurate with. responsibility. “The trend toward . 
& 
senkrith bureaucratic coordinatjon is Funndng strong, wenily seen if we. look 


back « over the last three decades and- compare state Structures of coordénation 
btn 1945, 1955,,1965, and 1975. er. a ae 


+o 


. 
. 


In case we"bave any - eeuhe about how fast such an evolutionary trend can , 
oo change matters ‘ina denocratic nation we have only to observe the change" in 
é ' 
Great Britain. .The british were ‘long poenne like us, for institutional 


é autonomy. As goveriment money became eer the source of support, they 
sy a constructed ‘and developed: a eviews the University Grants Gonnittee, which ide 
ia between 1920 and 1965, the foreoust model in the world of how to 


haus peveinienuad support withontigovernmental cOnEEO Ss But how things have 


ehanged in the Last decade! ie U.6.Cs which: initially received its monies. . 


” directly from the Treasury and doled out-lump sums with few questions asked, 


* now must work with the national education “department; and the department and y 
the U. ee have both become instruments of national educational policy as” ‘a 
that is detersined by the party jn power and senior administrators in the 
oe “department . Now, in the mid-1970s, these er offices between them ah all 


Patnw of aubsttonn: ‘of the institutions, decide to’ favor one sector at the 
expense ar another, tell some colleges whom they previously could not. touch * 


to ‘Shase their doors, and suggest to other ‘universities and colleges that they 


vw 


isa not ds to do A »B, and °C if they would like to maintain the goodwill 


. 
¢ 


of Mie who wink approve the budget on the next round. The situation is still 
some distance from that of a Continental ministry of education,~ but the evolu- 


tion in that direction has recently been swift in what is increasingly a nation-~ 
x = ie ‘ ss f 


° 


- alized systéa of higher ciucinton. Te ¢ central adniniatrative nidltnery, tor Page + 
the beat of. yore sin reasoris, is becoming the sdaney ocus of Power. 7 re 
° oe y s ‘é ' ca 


j We: ‘are still far different eu: such mat térs sinte our own centralization ex 
. rf 
‘ts eeree taking place at the ‘state. level, This allows. for: {a) diversity . Vou 
ae 3 Fe vey oi ech 
ied: ‘the states; (b) competition “among ‘the’ systens; (>. seme esbepe of per- 7 ° 


tL weaved and clientele to ther systems when any one ssystem is in decline ore es 
DENSENnEE becomes ai aad unattractive; and, a)’ “a change for” some states 
:'. to lesen from “the suce cesses” and ere of others, ie can pay ‘sometimes: tp 
% 


» be ‘an attentive laggard! But some of the experience "of ‘other, countries in 


° 


central bureaucrdtic’.coordination is surely relevant to what we are nasding 2 


oe tf 


into at the state deveh, And, central offices at the natiqne!. level in the ; 
a ml ee 
United grates," as we all’ know, have a qualitatively a pesture’ in the e4 


? 


mid-1970s from’ one or two decades earlier. “The quaint, nota oF vaking ee =F a j 


away all federal monies flowing to an institution, when it fails to obey a parti~ 


. " ‘ * 
e "  . eular federal ait: “actually leaps over to the far side of ghern relations . 
a s, ry . t » Va 


~ ee e a oa ‘ é 
between government and higher education in democratic countries with national - 


, 4 ° 4 


. ministries of education. Our own national level will surely. ricochet around . 
‘on such matters for some years to come, while Fedéral officials ieunts make” ‘ os 
the punishment fit sie eae, But the’ new world of federal coordination inka ‘ 
ae . which we are moving rapidly was made oieeectiy elear by ‘the. latest Speretary ant bi 
~=«6of Health, Education, and Welfare in a speech at the 1977 meeting of the ‘ 4 3 vet 
» . 


pmerican Council op Education, when, to an audience of hundreds of univer~ 

sity and college presidents, he podwted out that since a recent bit of legisla- 

ay tion not desired by seuieuies was now national law, they would. cain to comply, “i \ . 
in his words, and he would have to enforce, ‘From the market to the minister 


° 


de a decade! 


‘ " * 


_ 
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In'short: we could: learn ftom the monumental bad luck of” < our ¥rjends, 


_——— 


. . 
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"on the European aes are now trying. to ‘head ‘in the sacbeive direction, 


of their paving had in place a unified administrative structure as the Foor 
“a Bifaring: instrument for coping with mass higher ddneaeton when expariton hit 


lien tn the last twenty years. .We could learn, fan the experience of the 
British in evolving rapidly in the koat decade towand dependence on central 
‘Vilenictecy as ‘an answer to the {undiate demands of efféctiveness and equity. ° 
But ig watties now stand, it seems likely that we will ites time fron. 
“ vicaricus eitventenes,, but rather will learn the naed ee brute direct 
. ae ‘ ‘ge . 


experience after wer nave repeated the Errors of others. . 


. ae Two = dha Greatdkt Single Donger.in the Control of itighde Education .° 


ts a Nonobety of Power. For C o good reasons: a 2 monopoly eapreree the 


é a ee J 
other interests; and. nogone. group is vise enough to solve all. the problems. | 
ee . 
The biekiey of hgpher education exhibits ‘monopolies and near-monopolies by 
» . ° 


varictis. eed students in some metieval Italian dndversttics, who, through 


« ae 


; * student guilds, could hire and fire professors and hence obtain favors from, 
. ° is » e: » 


’ then; senfor fagulty in some European and English universities in the : 


‘ 
_ ‘last two centuries, who, answering toeno one, could sleep for decades; 
~ - trustees ,in some. early and not-so-early Américan colleges who, could and did 
. .* ,° fire presidesits and professors, for not knowing the proper number ‘of angels 

. a ” t eS 


’ a Ss e - - 


dancing ‘on the head of the ecclesiastical pin, or, ieRICES ote lifetime, for F 


simply smoking cinarettes cand drinking nartinis; autocratic presidents in 


sn 


some fmectern, duet Ttilttonts 3s “espectally set ireace colleges, who ran campuses as 
e : a ‘ 
personal possessions; er a state bureaveratic staffs and-political | 


persons in Europe and Americh, past and present, denoeratic and. non-denocratic. 


a oe ee 


~ 


, attempting to halt and reverse a joumbeend Se Geneealediion,.to move more 


ws 
< 


e) 


‘ : be 2 *S “uN 
: 88 7 
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targets. They have ‘heen. forced by ened errors Ee ‘back ‘off fron total’ a. 


decision-making away from the single center’ and. out, to the many segments of 


A monopoly of power can be a useful instrument’ of change: some states 


e @ 


- in Western Europe normally immobilized in higher education have effected large. 


change only when a combination .of crisis events and a strong ruler produced 
a temporary monopoly, e.g., France in 1968 under DeGaulle. But the monopoly 
& r . 
does not .long work well, soon becoming a great, source of rigidity and resistance 


to change, freezing organizations around ‘the rights of just a few. 
“And in the increasingly complex and: turbulent organizational environment ‘ 


of veh renaining quarter ‘of this century, no small group i orn to be smart 


enough to bape the way. This holds for central bureaucratic ind planning 
\ 


3 “staffs, the -Broups who are now most likely to ‘evolve into a neakcmonopoly 


ae administrative control, backed by central political control. State and 


pacts officials ‘in East European countries have been finding out that mney oe -_— 


cannot, from on high and, by Hoe Neg make work even so simple an ‘exercise 


~ 


as manpower planning--de€AAling educational slots according to labor-force 


¢ 


a 


dominance by their’ own bureaucratic and political criteria and to allow 


s 


more room for the acadenic judgments of the professors and oe ‘chétees of 


the eed: As mentioned earlier, some countries te Megcern Europe are 


* . ry 


a 
the periphery” closer to the participants and to the realities of local 


operating conditions. i 3 Bie g ‘ 
all organized systens at any complexity are sepleve. with sean 


intact: The expert in one activity will not ‘know the time of day in 

va ® . 

other activities. The extent of ignorance is uncommonly high in systems of 
higher education, given their great coveragé of ficlds of knowledge. The 


+ 


4 . ade esi, aloe © 
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. chief state higher education officer may not even. be able to°de ‘Lang division ’ 
_ let alone high-energy physics, while the professor af physicis until rétrained 
and reoriented, 1s Gauaeage ti the everyday matters of aes coorcination,. ? | 
: Here we may note a fundamental feature of modern, organized life: while higher 
education has been moving somewhat toward the large hierarchies traditionally 


more characteristic of business firms and government agencies, such other 


organizations have been moving toward the traditional eegeians tee of higher 


edycation, driven to greater dependence on the judgment of experts in dif- 


ferent parts of the ‘organization as work becomes more rooted in expertise. 


huthoetey flows toward expert judgment in such mechanisms as peer review 
co at 


+ 


and comaittee evaluation. The university remains the best model of how to’ 


* 


function as those et the nominal top become more ignorant. a 

| Lesson Three: A Second Great Danger in the Control of Higher Eduestion 

is Domination by a Single Form of? Organization.’ No single form.will suffice ! 
~ ay = higher education. Here again some of our European couht¢rparts have 

been fundarentally unlucky. and we can tearn from thefr misfortune. They were . 


$ svept intd mass higher education with sometimes only the natLonally~-supported 
c) , r 7 : 


public’university effectively in place and legitimated ‘as a gaod place to 
which té Bes The European university has been around for eight centuries, 


‘ e P 
predating in mest locales the nation-states that now encompass it. And con- 
sidering how much ivy clings to Harvard and Yale after a mere two to three 
centuries, yo. can gucss at the depth of the belief, the sentj{ment, the 


commitment of nearly all of Europe, and derivativeiy other parts of the 


n 


world, to tlh: aimple equation: genuine higher education-= university. _ Thus 


8 7] > 
it Licomes ectrencly difficult to bring other forms into being and make them 


Lad 


sufficiently attractive as to play a major role. 


wt 


a ’ | ve 


The result has been, since 1960, a great overloading, a sesnnteies of- this ; 
dominant form, by numbers of students and faculty, and the more fieteccinperiieiia 
demands, and functions mentioned earlier. An American can imagine what. the 
overload is like by thinking of our already comprehensive and extended state . 
university taking on the tasks, roles, and clientelcs of the state colleges, : 
community colleges, reliptoue private colleges, private universities, etc. Such 


inclusiveness is preciscly the best way to weaken the traditional functions af 


the university--for example, basic research, It is row problematic whether such 
: : = ~ 

research will remain within the university to any major extent in European coun- 

tries-~as “teaching time" drives our "research time" and governments become in 

clined to Spouses and protect hi eetenis they think they need by placing it in , 


research institutes outside the university systems. Differentiation of form) ¢ 


Ms fs gl Pi 


has to occur, but? it will Happen the hard way in those countries where one 


s e 


e  ° form has had a traditional monopoly. : i 


In the United States, we are in fairly nood shape on this score, despite 
: recent worry about homogenization. We have at least five or six major sectors 
or types of institutions, and efforts to be at all precise in classifying our 
3,000 inahaittone get into sixteen or more categories ag” they attempt to give 
recognition to the extensive differences found among the handeeds of Sasa now 


a 


called universities, and among the even greater number still called colleges, 


~ 


and among the 1,000 community colleges, éte. Here our problem is currently not ge Ae 
. ® ie i 4 
‘ gevere, since no single form.possesses the system. But we may have some cause’ . 
to worry about voluntary-and mandated convergence, as discussed below; and now, ~ ‘ i 
a 1 a F . 


‘while there is time, we can learn from foreign experience that our institutional 
diversity is a great‘and necessary resource. ’ , ' 
& Lesson Four: Institutional Differentiation is the Name of the Game in 


the Coordination of Mass Higher Education. Lesson four is the flip side of 


? ‘ 
es —= 3 7 Sad + a | 


* 


lesson three, but the point is so fundamental that it can stand ‘restatewont. 


. . 


It answers the most important, substantive question in high-level system coor- 


dination and governmental policy: will and should our universities and colleges. 
aad : i 


: become more alike or more unlike? The pressures of the times in nearly all 


. 


‘countries is heavily toward institutional uniformity. Yet the lesson to be 


* 


learned. on this issue from cross~aatfonal comparison is that uniform institu- 


= F) 


tions cannot possibly do the job and that institutional differentiation is 


the prime requirement for system viabiiity. oF a- 


One of the preat pressures for institutional uniformity is the search for 


equality and equity. . For a long time in this country the notion of what consti- 
,tutes educational equality has been broadening. The first step vas a moye from 
the posture that “equality of access simply meant equal chances of getting into’ 


a limited number of opewings=-sclection without regard to race, color, or. creed=~ 


“to a position that there should be no«selection, that the door should be open. 
$ = 


to all. But while this idea was deyeloping, a differentiated arrangement of 


colleges and universities was ‘also developing. Everyqge could get Into. the “sys~ 
- tem but’ not into all parts thereof: we differentiated the roles ef the community 
a = ‘6 a 


college, the state college, and the state university, with differential selec- 


tion as an important part of the roles, ‘and private. colleges and universities 


, continucd to do business as they pleased. Thig saved us from some of the 


? deteteriqus affects of letting everyone in. Now tha idea of equality is being A 
curried another step as more observers and practitioners take critical note of 
our institutional unevenness .« The_e¢ffort will prow to extend the concept of += » 
educat Lona} equality to mean equal treatment for all. To make this possible, 
‘ the institutions jn a system should Le equated. 


Europeans have had considerable experience with this latter idea since 


it has been epbedded in those systems that consist of a set of national univer- 


rt 


’ 4 ‘ . : _ 8 
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sities and not much else. The French, Italians, and others have agai in 
a sustained uns to administer. equality by formally eee én often attenpt- 
ing to treat the ‘eoasbleient parts as equal ia ntenean, staff, value of degree, 


etc. That promise became built into the national systems hack in the days when 


selection was so sharp at the Lower levels that only five pereent or less gradu- 


ated from-the-upper—secondary level and were thereby guaranteed a university 


/ 


place of their choosing. But mass elementary and now mass secondary education 
Y 


- have virtually eliminated the earlier selection in some countriés and radically 


reduced it in others. As a result, much larger numbers have come washing into 


ls old, undifferentiated university structure, like a veritable tide, with all 
m= 4 ° 1 


aananey expecting governments flys, svaranteed: equality of treatment. There has 
A 


been no open way of steering the sratfis, as distinguishing, of differentiating, | 


4 e 


which is sutely ene grandest sony “of national systems of higher education ae 
\5 * , 
T 4 = 
premised -on nitnsat and deliberare adnthistrative: control. ; g 
** 4 x 


A : + * é 
this European version of Spen-sear access has been a source of enormous 


"conflict ‘within almost all the systeme.of the European sonkinent 2 an recent = - 


fees ane the conflict continues unabated. The Byte Ive to aah some way 


to distinguish. and differentiate.” Otherwise, everyone who enters and wants to 
Z0 to medical Sctoeh has the rigtte to go to medical school; everyone wie wants 
to go to the University of ‘Rome will continue to go to the University of Rome-- 
when they last stopped counting, it was helt above 150,000, and the French ap- - 


parently had over 290,000 at the University of Paris before they found a way 


. : La : a ‘ 
to break that totality into a dozcn and one distinguishable parts. And more 


3 1 


degree levels, with appropriate underpinning organization, have to develop, since 
the more heterogeneous clientele, with its more uneven background and varied 

aptitude, needs programs of different length ard different stopping places, from 
a two-to-three year degree, to such middle degrees as our bachelor's and master's, 


to the doctoral degreé and post-doctoral training. But to attempt to effect 


a . a 
1? 
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SO Be. seiGe 


selection and aseigonont and barfiers lead precisely at the time dich the doors 


haye ainaliy Seung een is morally ait to the coeur have-nots ‘and, to 


e 


the political parties, unions,, and other groups that articulate their interests. 
‘The battle.razes on the national stage, with virtually all education-related : 
ideologies and interests brought into play. We have been saved from this by 


a combination of decentralization sand differentiation. 
ee 


Other strong pressures res for F Tnstiturtonat-uptforntey-cono-nore from within, 


, higher education systems*themselves. One is a movement of sectors, now cotenet ENE, 
P 


to as academic drift, toward the part that has highest prestige and offers high- ', 


est rewards. ‘The English have had $reat difficulty with such voluntary conver- 


pence,‘since the towering prestige of Oxford and Cambridge, ‘built on a six-century 


e ” . 


headstart and strong placement: of graduates in top governmental and educational : 
posts, has induced various institutions to drift toward thet style. ts addition, 


* administered ayptine have so many tendencies toward mandated cgnvergence. With- 
° ‘ ° 
in the Evropean unitary systems, such convergence becomes expressed in a thou- a 
~gand and one details of equating Jathoiae: teachion toads, Pai 
sane sabbatical Jeaves." Most dmportant eerhabe ts that "have-nots" within the na 


’ ¢ 


system becvme pressure groups to catch up with the "haves," e.g., in American 
state systet's, state~college personnel seek equality with tuniversity personnel. Then, -- 


” too,ordinary norms of impartial and fair administration press for system-wide , 


classificctions of positions and rewards. And the basic way to expand or. contract 


is by fair shares, everyone going up or down by the same percentage. “There 13 a: 


strong tendency in public administration generally, from Warsaw to Tokyo, to ex- 


. ‘ ¢ 


pand and contract in this fashion, equalizing and pare together the main sunk 


e 
OBER with the result thac such costs become nore dieetvaty restrictive in 


aiid cides On this plaguing problem. we have lots of company. - 


. Against all these pressures for convergence and uniformity, there are 


’ : * 


< 


a Lo 


ee. 


Fe . 


° 


fundamental trends that run in the opposite direction, t#ward differentiation, é 
‘ The motor power comes from’ the ever greater division of labor in society and 


. © . 


the relatzd greater degree of specialized coverage within higher education. 


. . 4 
There is no doubt that the ; bask base of higher education: 
Z _ : i 3 P 
will aDAEEnR to differentiate, But what is problematic in every advanced 


soctety is how. to divide wp the tasks among organizations. One way is to 


have a set of formally= equal- onntbu-aniversities,. each of which. attempts . 


i ern 
. 
- 


t full coveraze. As indleated, European countries have tended in this direction 
; i : ; a, i 
‘and have radically overloaded the one form, It will not work.’ Me 
: : 5 . v 


ince the- historical development of our set of institutions has presented ~ 


us with the necessary differentiation, a central] task is to maintain it by 


L 


legitimating different institutional’ roles. “We have been relatively successful 


‘ 


in planning ajd initiating tripartite structures within our state systems. er 


4 ; aM ‘i 
But what detente us time anda again is a full fegitimation of three roles that ; 
« ‘gh, , t 
sees WEE. Sax ENTS division by reducing the forces that vould-upset Ate Here our-, — -—-— 


«fe a al 
<<“ 


clussic case of the unstable role is the state college.” In one state “after 


° 


t 


$ . 
another, the state ‘colleges will- not stay where they are’supposed to, according 


‘ ito, plan, Lut at a blinding rate--that is, within a decade or two~--evolve into 
Mae, a re 
“some or all of the competencies of the places aeeady, known as universities and 


alert thet printers for tHe announced change in stamey that soon will be lobbied, 


through the legislature., In contrast, the two-yéar sodieges have: sewdived 

their distinctive role and--outside of Connecticut and a few other backward 
states~—have’ prospered in it. This-in the face’ bf tlie easiest of all predictions, 
a quarter-century ago, that this obviously undesirable role would be deserted 


by two-ycar places evolving into four-year colleges. “That convergence was 


»* gut off at the pass, more by the efforts of “comunity college people ‘themselves 


‘ yr gs 
4 
. . at 
a - . 


| than by, weakly-munned state offices. There came into being a community . t 


Bey college philosophy and a commitment to it, notably in the form of a "movement." 
: > j 
; : 


Some leaders even became zealgts, true believers, glassy. eyes and'all. Around 
the commitment, they déveloped strong interest-group representation and ‘ 


political muscle. Totey, no one's patsy, they have a turf, the willingness <a 
PSA and ability to defend ity and the drive and skill to explore such unoseoptes 


territory as recurrent education and life-long Seanntng to see how nie they 


———ear-annes— Meanie, when-did ve Last hear shout _a "State-cobtege movement"? 


‘ , If the name of the game. is institutional differentiation, ia name of. 

; differentiation is Jegitimation of institutional roles, oe gt 
Lesson Five: Autgnomous Acti Aeron & and nd Planning are Both Nepess as Mechaniomg 

| OF Ditheteietarion, Concdtintioh, td Change. “The difference between the - Cea 

¥ s* acceptance of roles on the part of Anerican comnunity eellepes and state entiense, 

ond aiatueses situations abroad, suggest that we cannot leave everything to the 


, within it. Unless 


ee 


‘drift of. the marketplace and autonomous action 


4 


a eee eee rr 


fe eres ee ee ee tee 


ae the anchorage is there for different roles, institutions will voluntarily con- 


F ynedee "But what is to be taken «s erate in plannéd interventions, since we | 


have also seen that: they often do not-work and'are readily upset when roles are, 


ae 


, not lepitimLz: (1? : i ae ey a a a 
; ‘ One lesson seers to be that well-separated roles stand.a better chance of 
“ae _ hecondinw decepted than bordering roles. A strong state college’ was never far 
from a weak university in the first place. tt took only the addition of a few 
6 
- more Ph.D.s to the facuity and a little more inching into graduate work in’ ; , 


-” order to say: why not us? The'role of teachers colleges was once quite dif- 
o ¢ te, 2 7 ; bi 
‘fam t from that of the university, but as teachers colleges evolved innocently 
aa a ae $ 
into comprehensive State colleges, the institutional role became less distin- 


4 


re ae 


% 


guishable and-we were not able to stabilize it. In contrast, the role of - 


our two-year units was inherently far away from what a university did. 


. 


a . 
Perhaps the rule is: organizational species that are markedly different 
. * can live side by side in a symbiotic relation; species ‘that are similar, 
“with heavily-overlanping functions, ate likely to conflict, with accowmoda= 


tion taking the form of convergence on a single type. 


_ ———-We-may—else-nete—that different bases cf support and authority seem to ~ 


= a & a ae Ss te 19 aa eee 

have something to do with the stability of differentiated roles. The French 
ae: ‘ he a : ‘ 

have a set of institutions, the Grandes E¢oles, that cont:%ue to be well- 


» separated from the universities, Much of the strength of their separation 


te 


a _lies inthe faet that many of them are supported by ministries other thaa 


a 3 ; ‘ ‘ 4 aaa 
,,the ministry of education, In britain, teachers colleges were in the recent 
past a distinciive ciass of in -ticurions, operating under the eoutrol of local ” 
é : ; > 3 


educat [onal authorities, Now that the national department of education has 


mT 


a been getting on top of them, their separation and distinctiveness is being _ 


erodes And, jn the United States, the community colleges worked out their 

‘ a oe : 

separateness primarily under local’control. They came into higher education 

f+ from a secondary school background and, straddling the line, have often been 
rN ; ‘ : 


' “able to play both sides of the Street, Their localness has been’ some protec- 


tion against becoming stately. ~ , ' 


og ; So if we must plan and coordinate at higher levels, and thece ts no 


as 


\ , ‘ 


attempting to separate and anchor institutional roles. An appropriate i 


‘ * 


~ philosophy 


this direct 


for doing so,*the intent to do so, and some valiant effort in 
; > 


& ° 


» heed to become benchmarks for state-wide and natiovw-wide 


9 
leadership. 


Fa remaining doubt that we must to some degree, then we should be deliberately of 
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But’ an even higher order of statesmanship is to recognize the great 


contribution, the essential contribution--past, present, and future--of 
autonomous action ‘and organic growth. There are numerous reasons for polating — 
our thinking in this direction. One is the structural hast of our relative 


success:, the twentieth-century strength /and pre-eminence of American higher 


Pd . 
» _ education 1s rooted in an unplanned disorderliness (ia the formal sense) that 


o 
Pau 


has thus far permitted different parts to perform different tasks, adapt to 

a e . . 6 
1 4 ” . 7 ; 

different needs, and move in different directions of reform. The benefits of 


that disordax”” ought not be inadvertently thrown- away as we assemble. per- 


nanent machinery for state and national coordination. , 
. ‘ . P| $ » 
The second reason for putting great store in emergent developments is» 
: > 7 7 ; ‘ wm a. 
that it remains ae problematic whether we can "plan diversity," in, the nomnal - 


dl ry a 


‘sense of plasining as jan effort to think things through as fully as possible * 


s 


+ 


4 ‘and then ‘draw tip and apply a detailed scheme, It is a puzzlenent. +The _atgumancs 


. be 


for diannta diversity are strong! state Segoe education a surely can _ ¢ 


° 


_ podnt to some suiécesses in the inst two decades on + this score, aa In fue gaae ~ 


A ‘ i 5 


° - of new canpuses in the New York state system that have distinsuishing spectal ties. 


. 


But we must not congratulate ourselves too abn since we have not had the : 


& 


he chance to see our immature central staffs settlé down as enlarged central 


cy) 


o F ¢- ° 
bureaucracies loaded‘ with responsibilities, expectations, and SNER CEE EE SEGE? 


demards. We have not had central Roce tanta machinery sane enough for ae to 


s v $ 


become ‘the place that ageregzates trouble. But that time will surely come in 


at least some of our Ataitae :, and the news from Neil on such matters is-net 


o e ny 


q promts ini. The Wi aca of other “countries supgests great caution da 
q 4 2 


| thinking that the walande of forces in and around a central office, especially ina 
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NO 
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we 
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democtacy, will permit planned differentiation to prevail over Planned and 


“unplanned unifermity. One of the finest thinker~planner-administrators in. 


‘Europe--Ralf Dahrendorf, now head of the London School of Econontts--recent ly 
addressed himself to "the aeuninns eenuiton dent behind," in sebtneskat 
.and British higher education, sath cay as central the need to distinguish, 
to differentiate. And he confessed that_ he had relates come to the 
-eobelieton that deliberate differentiation isa contradiction in texms. 
‘Why? 


‘equal status ‘for all POGEnORE and so oa are 500 strong? 


8 
’ 


; Thirdly, general sociotogical ondlysis: ‘has 1Ong pointed to the great 


ei played tn the iis ales of various social deaiedine by unplanned,. 
emergent changes as over against those deliberately enacted. In the face of 


‘3 


this sociological serse, penple who mutt make dentsions ov Nonday morning, 


é wile want to be ratipnal and are held responsible for getting things done, _ 


s 


ate, by he. ‘nature of their roles, inclined to. value and hae’ deliberate | 


- effort while pverlocidiag the Yolue of and even distrusting sporti 


* 


But it.is the better part of reality to - 


neously-generated developnents. 


recognize the imposing weight of the unplanned. Ag put by Dahrendor£ in - 
. : S * = . . ¢ . 


taking the long view in Britain and Continentai Europe: "The more one looks 


that most things ‘will not be 
an age, 


7 = 4 Fe ’ ee p 
* at government action, the more one understands 


done anyway, but will happen in one way or another." 
’ ’ . 
Hence, our central procedural concern ovght to be the relative contri- 

¥ . i] Lee . . 


. i Lj 
bution, and advantages and disadvantages, of planned and autenomous action, 


especially in regard to differentiation. 


so we need-to assess different mixtures of the two. With curre: - 


tilting toward controfled action, we need ‘to add support to the * 6£ 6¢= 


“Me a 


ficeauae in the modern world the pressures to. have équal access to funds, 


ombinations 


“ 
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Both are needed and both are operative, 


Z : Se , ' 
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‘ganic developments. We shall need to be increasingly clever about planning 


for unplanned change, about devising the broad frameworks that encourage . 


the parts of a system to generate, on their own, changes that aré creative 
= _ ‘ 


q % 
and adaptive to local corftexts, changes not designed by the center. | 
st 2 . % . 4 
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The changing relation between hipher education and government is that 
e : : ¢ . @ 
higher education is becoming sore governnelielc It moves inside government, 


4 


becomes a constituent part of HOVERRMCHEy a bureau within poDhEe administra- 


( - ‘ 


Elony On this, piiurentives FrOn abroad are invaluable, since athins have 
8 


ere been there first, and we are the laggards who can look down, the: road 


“that. others have: so ceuwatiy tiavetads No smal] sae fron abroad is in- 7 
oo . 


herently transferable, since it is always heavily linked 6 other items 


. a 


a 4 
* ’ 


4 ee . ; 
_within a matrix and context becomes everything.* It is the larger portraits 


@ 


‘of relations that should catch our attention, principally to stimulate our 


ae 
. e 


~ dmagination about options, limits, afd potentialities, the 1975 Boyer Senftiae— 


in Aspen made a case for "The Monday aenine Imagination," for efforts ato i 


bring Sigkne tovertas the world of the imagination and the realities of Monday 
Z fa a . Til wy 


* morning, two realms that are often radically split, The state chancellors 


‘and others gathered together dn that Workshop were invited to be "speculative 
"  One,way to do so is to let the mind wander to 


ir) = % 
ba id a 


_ Rew visions, in the. Aspen style, even off to fundamental assumptions,about man 


and imaginative and creative. 


no fe . 4 
and society. . Another way to ‘imagine possibilities is to take sériously the 


experfences of others, especially those of similar commitment in other nations. 


. 
e 


‘A global perspective on higher education steers us to che experiences of . 
“. others, in contexts that are both similar to: and ee from our own, with . 


the sandserte tes eens a butdse and the differences stirring the mind te 
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be speculative and imaginative and creative. To help develop broad frame-° * 
o pone 
- E ‘ 
’ pti 
works that will help other to jmake wiser decisions on Monday morning is 
% j . @ ¢ 
reason enough to view higher education cross-nationally and to draw with - sey 
7 r) S 9 art ‘ ; 
increasing care some lessons from abroad. s : oe 
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INSTITUTION FOR SOCIAL AND POLICY STUDIES: 


The mission of the Institution for Social and Policy Studies (ISPS) is 
to encourage and undertake multidisciplinary research and educa- 
tion. The ISPS is oriented to the expioration-of social probleme rather 
- than to the- rplinémapt of discipline-based methodology. In recent 
yeare, ISPS research has focused on the problems of the city, educa- 
- tion, health service delivery, and on-the modeling of social systems. . 
Currently, research is also being developed on criminal justice, gov- _ 
ernmental reform, environment, income distribution, aging, the policy- 


i making process, and value problems in public policy. ISPS is not a _ 
_* consulting: organization but an instrument for enriching the ‘social 
i ‘ . sciences and related disciplines in the University. 
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